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historic Europe at about the end of the palaeolithic or beginning of the neo- 
lithic period. Later another such transition from practical to speculative 
activity is evidenced by Egyptian, Phoenician and Greek traditions regarding 
the discoveries of the technical arts possessed by them in the ancient period. 
The history of the sciences — mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry — 
illustrates the principle that theoretical development follows and depends upon 
practical technique, and that without the latter ideas become arrested in a 
sterile verbalism. So the rhythm of progress is an alternation of technical 
and theoretical eras, the former both chronologically and logically preceding 
the latter. 

M. Weber's general argument seems convincing. His emphasis upon the 
precedence of action to ideation, and the empirical evidence which he furnishes 
ought to make him a welcome ally to our instrumentalists. In criticism it 
might be said that he makes too sharp a dualism between theory and practice 
and does not allow enough for their mutual interdependence. He does not 
sufficiently recognize that scientific categories, like cause and effect, genus and 
species, and the others, owe much to collective representations and social life 
in general — a fact which Professor Durkheim has shown. But these are 
merely faults in emphasis for the most part. The book contains numerous 
valuable points, but is hardly equal in suggestiveness and originality to the 
works of Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl to which reference has been made. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

The Unconscious. By Morton Prince. New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1914,— pp. xii + 549. 

A subject, at which the author has many times tried his hand and on which, 
especially among pathologists, his authority is readily conceded and respected, 
comes again to our notice in a neat volume of some size and readability. It is 
in no wise a systematic treatise and can be read profitably only as a sequence 
of lectures on subjects which stand related in the field of the author's interest. 
After a perusal of the subject-matter, however, the impression is left that the 
title of the work might more appropriately have been The Subconscious, much 
as the word has been abused and maligned, because the unconscious gets but a 
small share of consideration and is much the less comprehensive topic under 
discussion. Since, perhaps, the author finds in the unconscious one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of his theory, he may have discovered a sanction 
for its prominence in the title. 

After a preface whose main emphasis lies in the insistence on strictly induc- 
tive and experimental approaches to scientific phenomena, and the justification 
of theoretical assumptions based upon these approaches, we are led to a con- 
sideration of memory, a subject which is taken up from various points of view 
in the first five sections. Memory is a process involving both conscious and 
subconscious factors and occasionally being itself wholly subconscious in nature, 
but always representing the registrational and conservational tendency in the 
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life of the organism to the end that nothing that is ever experienced is ever 
entirely forgotten or lost. Its bearing on the maintenance of personality, on 
the formation of judgments, beliefs, dreams, and hypnotic and psychopatho- 
logical phenomena is indicated. A number of illustrations of the recall of 
past and apparently forgotten experiences in normal life under the influence 
of automatic writing, abstraction, hallucination, and dreams are cited. Ex- 
amples of the conservation of experiences which were not focal in attention at 
the time, of objects not consciously experienced, of forgotten traumatic and 
somnambulistic events, are also added. The facts of dissociation of personal 
experiences, of post-hypnotic suggestion, and other instances of conservation 
are gathered from ' artificial ' or ' abnormal states.' The next section discusses 
in detail the residual processes which underlie automatic writing, hallucina- 
tions, dreams, and bodily disturbances, differentiates the factor of recall from 
the principle of simple retention, and prepares the way for an exposition of 
hypothetical neurograms which are the physiological correlates of psychical 
phenomena. After various psychical, physical, and physiological theories 
of conservation are considered, the neurogram theory is proposed as the one 
which is the most plausible explanation of the registration, conservation, and 
reproduction of experiences. Neurograms are, then, postulated ' brain- 
records,' ' modifications of the dispositions of the neurons that remain as 
vestiges of thought ' (p. 133), ' unconscious physiological arrangements ' (p. 
137)- The sixth lecture begins the Leitmotiv of the book: the subconscious 
process, which is defined ' as one of which the personality is unaware, which, 
therefore, is outside the personal consciousness, and which is a factor in the 
determination of conscious and bodily phenomena, or produces effects anal- 
ogous to those which might be directly or indirectly induced by consciousness ' 
(p. 156). There is evidence that these subconscious processes are often " of 
an intelligent, purposeful, volitional character" (p. 191), as is illustrated in 
automatically written verse. Frequently a problem which vexed consciousness 
gets itself carried out and solved in the subconscious manifestation of hallucina- 
tions and dreams. At this point counter arguments are offered against the 
Freudian analyses of dreams, emphasizing the importance of selecting the 
proper 'causal factors', with the resulting conclusion that "a dream maybe 
the symbolical expression of almost any thought to which strong emotional 
tones with their impulsive forces have been linked . . ." (p. 221). The 
author recurs to this thesis against the school in another context (p. 513). 
The eighth chapter bears the title of the book, the unconscious, called "the 
storehouse of neurographic dispositions or residua" (p. 229), and later inter- 
preted as 'memories' (p. 238). Here the author begins a defense of the 
term ' intelligence ' as used in connection with unconscious processes as well as 
with unconscious motives. Part of the argument is crowded into a long foot- 
note (p. 240, v. also p. 245). After a brief historical review of the use and 
meaning of the term 'subconscious,' we are asked to consider a classification 
(p- 2 53) which includes in the coconscious, marginally unclear processes, split- 
off constellations or ideas, and in the unconscious, both dormant and actively 
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functioning neurograms or neural dispositions and processes. The chapter 
on unconscious complexes considers in detail, obsessions, emotional memories, 
instinctive integrations, ideas of interest, artificial organizations, such as post- 
hypnotic and therapeutic suggestions, and moods. The tenth section makes 
the unconscious the seat of perceptions and of meanings for ideas, with the 
reservation that the difference between a perception and a meaning is the 
higher degree of complexity of the latter. Other phases of the problem, 
degrees of attention in consciousness, description of four types of obsessions 
and phobias in the light of subconscious and neural dispositions, occupy the 
next three lectures. The fourteenth and fifteenth lectures discuss the physio- 
logical effects and psychological processes of emotion, with special emphasis 
on emotional conflicts occurring in the subconscious. The next lecture brings 
together the results of this conflict under the headings of contraction and dis- 
sociation of consciousness and amnesia. The last section of the book coordi- 
nates the facts and theories of the previous lectures in summary and conclusion. 
It is not easy to criticize a subject and presentation to which the author has 
evidently devoted much time and thought. Four years ago, it will be re- 
membered, he and five other psychologists and psychopathologists contributed 
to a symposium on the general subject of the subconscious. The present work 
is naturally much more comprehensive in scope and on a higher scientific 
level than the author's contribution to this symposium, but, in the reviewer's 
mind, Munsterberg's chief criticisms passed at the time on the theory of the 
subconscious, and the late Professor Pierce's " Appeal from the Prevailing Doc- 
trine of a Detached Subconsciousness," published four years earlier (Garman 
Commemorative Volume, 1906) still leave little to be added in the way of 
adverse comment. The first reaction which occurs expresses itself in the 
opinion that the theory is unnecessary. What does the theory really mean? 
Surely, little else save that there are unconscious activities and tendencies 
which may show special organization. Will not the physiologist admit that the 
neurological functions are organized? Why not relegate these phenomena 
to his field of study, to the physiological substrate of the organism. To say 
that these activities show a submerged intelligence is a distortion of the 
concept of intelligence (v. p. 245). Nowhere in the discussion is there any 
evidence that there is any anticipation of result of action involved. The 
action specified looks to be as intelligent as the symmetrical formations of 
crystalline substances. A second criticism takes the form of a remonstrance 
against the ambiguous or wide usage of technical terms. The transfer of such 
concepts as idea, memory, perception, from the realm of conscious experience 
to the sphere of physiological, neurological, and subconscious activities utterly 
destroys their meaning. If these words are to be rightly interpreted their 
use must be restricted to the proper contexts, else a washout left by a flood, or 
the puncture left by the passage of an electric current through a dielectric 
may become a 'memory.' We have noticed that 'memory' is made physio- 
logical as well as psychological (p. 4). This means that a new term will have 
to be invented to describe the conscious experience of memory imagery or an 
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ambiguity must be tolerated. The whole issue of the conscious and physio- 
logical aspects of the organism is left unsettled by the statement that the 
author holds to a 'psychic monism ' (v. pp. 148 and pp. 246/.). When in the 
same paragraph, and not many sentences apart, neurograms are described at 
once as concepts and as records of our mental lives, when the subconscious 
becomes 'the problem of psychology' (p. viii), one wonders what the status of 
the 'mental life' can really be. Further confusions of this order occur when 
the term ' unconscious ' is made to include both the unclearly conscious and the 
physiological or unconscious (pp. 250-2), and when a distinction is forced 
between the psychological, which " pertains to the empirical data of conscious- 
ness," and the psychical, which "pertains to the inner or ultimate nature of 
these data" (p. 244). 

In short, although the author has made brave attempts to show by argument 
and by analogy — which appear to be the 'inductive method' promised in the 
preface — the necessary existence of the subconscious and the unconscious, 
nevertheless, it seems that again refuge has been sought in a name: certainly 
the subconscious, as such, has not been observed or experimentally controlled. 
In the preface the author admits that it is a theory, but so are the subcon- 
scious ideas, neurograms, memories, perceptions; the only facts are the patho- 
logical cases which are so fully and frequently described and the experiences 
from normal life which are cited. If the book proposed merely the sub- 
stitution of a set of terms — they had better not been borrowed terms — for 
a variety of physiological activities and theoretical conditions, this criticism 
would not apply, but the attitude adopted after the preface seems to be one 
of established scientific fact, not one of terminological substitution. What 
proof there is for the existence of subconscious ideas, perceptions, memories, 
and the like, is not very clear, since obviously the direct experience of the 
person does not reveal them. If they are theoretical, then they seem un- 
necessary and empty of meaning, because clearly the analogy with conscious 
experiences is unreal, since they are not conscious and therefore not experiences. 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 
University of Illinois. 

Essays. By Raoul Richter. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1913. — pp. xiii, 416. 

This volume is edited by the widow of the Jena professor, and consists of a 
rather miscellaneous collection of addresses and articles, from a student essay 
on the Faust problem to his last public address, on academic ideals. Single 
essays appear on Pascal, Spinoza, Kant and Schiller, Wagner, Woltman, 
Dehmel, and on the relation of philosophy and religion; but a third of the 
volume is occupied by five articles on Nietzsche, and this more connected 
part of the book is here selected for brief comment. 

Richter is a warm admirer of Nietzsche, though by no means a devotee, 
and gives a successful popular presentation of his chief doctrines, in a clear 
and pleasing style. His criticisms do not seem to go deep enough; but the 
intent of the studies is chiefly appreciative. 



